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said as tools to human reason (vov$), as the highest stage. The passions belong to these lower stages ; and it is not therefore the highest soul " which is angry or pities, but the man that does so with the soul." Old age, too, must be due to an affection not of the soul as such but of the body, in which it has its dwelling. " Thought and the exercise of knowledge weaken with old age, because something else within decays ; thought itself is impassive."
Reason alone is immortal since it has come from without and is divine : when a body dies " there is neither memory nor love, for these never did belong to the thinking faculty but to the composite whole which has perished."
This must suffice to make clear the general lines of Aristotle's view of life; we cannot here enter on more subtle logical disquisitions concerning the conceptions Dynamis, Entelecheia, and Energeia, or into discussions about Matter (#X>?), Form (elcW), and Substance (ova-la); on Hegel, however, as is well known, these conceptions exercised a great influence.
Aristotle's theory of life is pure Vitalism, and I may call it primitive or naive Vitalism, for it arose from an entirely impartial contemplation of life's phenomena, and not as the result of struggle against other doctrines. Only very rarely, as in the remark that heat and cold do not yet make a sword, can a careful observer see that Aristotle was so much as aware of rival views :1 yet we know he was opposed
1 In his De Anima he once attacks the view of Democritus that the soul must be moved in space because it can move. There are, he says, four kinds of movement (Ktvycns) and not only movement in space : the other three are qualitative change, growth, and decay. Moreover, it is not necessary for that which moves to be moved itself.